THE  REBUILDING  OF  LONDON

Days, in all the Fields about the Town, which had seemed
covered with those whose Habitations were burned, and with
the Goods which They had saved, there was scarce a man to be
seen'.1

To restore public confidence might well have seemed a
more difficult task. The consternation caused by the progress
of the Fire had found early vent in the wildest of rumours.
Tales of plotters and incendiaries had circulated rapidly
through the throngs jostling for place at the narrow city gates.
Catholics, fanatics, French and Dutch were all accused of
starting the fire or of helping its growth. Eye-witnesses and
circumstantial details had not been lacking. The rumours
persisted. More than once men stood to arms to resist an
attack, and foreigners found in the streets were still liable to be
instantly set upon. The crowds round the city were in a
dangerous mood, and the authorities knew it.

In the provinces the alarm was almost as great. Fostered
by uncertainty, the same stories gained rapid credence. No
news came from London save lurid accounts of burning and
destruction. Without guidance from the centre, prudent
magistrates met the situation by arresting foreigners and
Catholics, or by detaining or thrusting out of the towns all
persons suspected of disaffection. Governors as far distant as
Barnstaple and Carlisle called out the Trained Bands, At
Falmouth ships were detained in the harbour, at Hull the
guards were reinforced, and similar precautions were adopted
all over the country. Later, the uncertainty may have seemed
fantastic, but at the time men remembered only that Charles's
restoration was still a novelty and republicanism common,
that religious discontent was widespread, that armed fanatics
had more than once put London in an uproar, and that the
French and Dutch fleets were fully strong enough to land an
Invading army.

The danger was real enough, and the authorities knew it.
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